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fates unless they happen to possess, as Shaw possesses, in
addition to disturbing visions and iconoclastic zeal, the
specific artistic talent of the mountebank. Then they will
be spared, as Shaw has been spared, because the mounte-
bank's amusing antics divert the mob's attention from the
reformer's dangerous preachings, and if the mob by any
chance does pay attention to these, the mountebank in-
stinctively makes the kind of answer that turns away the
wrath they would otherwise arouse.
In Shaw's plays the mountebank in him takes the part
of imp, and a prominent part it is. He appears in every
play. Sir James Barrie was also possessed of an imp, but
his was elfin rather than mountebank. Describing how his
plays came to be written, Barrie pictured himself, pen in
hand, plodding away prosaically, when all of a sudden there
would come to him another being, distinct and yet of him-
self, who would take complete charge of the situation and
proceed to write the famous Barrie whimsicalities while
Barrie held the pen. Barrie and his elf were great friends.
Indeed, the Scot felt so grateful and indebted to the little
creature that he acknowledged it publicly by name, and
called it Maconachie. Shaw's imp, on the other hand, has
not been christened, at any rate publicly, since it is doubtful
whether its host will feel at all indebted to it when all the
accounts are balanced. For Shaw candidly confesses his
inability to sustain a period of tragic writing, or even serious
writing, beyond a certain point. At that point the imp,
whom we may call Joey the Clown, seizes hold of him in
the form of an irresistible impulse to end the whole thing
in a joke. No sooner are Shaw and the Tragic Muse com-
fortably in session than Joey starts knocking on the door.
Perhaps he is jealous. Whatever the reason, Bernard Shaw
always lets him in. The result is that even his unpleasant
plays have to be specifically labelled Unpleasant lest the
brilliance of their comedy should mask their real import,
which is, of course, an unpleasant and essentially serious
one. Typical of the way Joey skips through the plays
crying * Hold, enough!' whenever he comes across a passage
of deep feeling, is Caesar's salutation to the Sphinx in
Caesar and Cleopatra. After Caesar has spoken for some